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poetry the consummate art, ancient eloquence the
rich and most exquisite music of persuasion. When
a Florentine historian wishes to praise a Capponi or
a Ferrucci, he says that he deserves to be compared
rather with the ancients than with the moderns,
regarding ancient virtue as something austere and
heroic, grander in scale and purpose, more decorative
and more dignified than the humble and retiring
graces of the Christian soul. And as the course of
Roman history provided the sovereign body of
precepts by which communities might prosper to
the highest point of affluence and glory, so in the
whole field of political prudence everything worth
saying had been said by the Greeks and the Romans.
Aristotle had praised the mixed state, in which the
monarchical, aristocratic, and popular elements
were combined in due proportion, and every Italian
thinker of the Renaissance followed in his train.
He had condemned democracy, and they agreed that
popular government was full of dangers. He had
recommended the exclusion of tradesmen and artisans
from the privilege of citizenship; and even Varchi,
the most democratic of Florentine historians, ac-
knowledges that a commercial republic is an anomaly,
and argues that the greatness of Florence, a city in
which, to the horror of the polite Venetian, silk-
mercers were politicians and politicians were silk-
mercers, implied an extraordinary degree of merit
in its inhabitants, since it was an acknowledged
axiom of philosophy that no polity of shop-keepers
was ever well ordered.7

The revival of classical studies, coinciding with an
epoch of political revolution, produced in Florence,
then the intellectual capital of Europe, an illustrious